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Shinners,—Plea in Favor of Divers Taxons 
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A Mode.st Plea i.v Favor oe Diver.s Taxoxp.- Dr. Lani’.s 
coining of tlie t(M‘in tii.xon is anollicr (hnnonst ration that necessity 
is the inothei’ <tf invention. "I'lu' suddtMi popularity of the wortl, 
with an accinirtal donl»le nu'aning, ))erhaj)s illustrates tlu' e(inally 
true conver.st', that invtaition is the inotln'r of lu'cessity. Having 
actpiired a felicitous term to nse in one areti. we suddenly di.s- 
covt'r liow badly wt* n(*(‘ded jnst such a term in ti closely parallel 
one. There is nothing wrong with using tlie .same term in 


both. Th(‘ Fnglish 




word ’nuni 




signifies something concrete 


and individual, something concrt'te but g(Mieralized, and, further, 
something al)stract and geiHM'alized. Xo difficulty ari.ses from 
all this. If we were to carry over tlui idea of strictly segregated 
terms, we should not be allowed to say ‘biian is a warm-blooded 








liliodora 


(VoL. 50 



animal. 


} J 


\V{' should luiA'e to sav can'iullv, “nuiiikiiid is a 


\varm-l)lootl('d animal.” Or j^erhaps uo should have to eoiu 

a thii’d intermediate' te'rm to make this st.atc'.UK'ut,, and reserve' 

the existing eomjmund one' to use whe'U s))e'aking of t.he spii’it 

or the progre'ss of mankind. This would Ix' (juite' 

pe'elantic. Ae'tual usage' is far more eieeisixe' than formal elefiui- 

tious. “Taxon” is he're' to stav for concrete as well as abstract 

«. 

u.se's, re'gardless of the' nariow meaning oi’iginallv iute'ueleel, anel 



that the 


both uses are le'gitimate'. Ibit Morton is justifie'el in saying 

“unlimite'd e'.xte'usiou of the meaning is not only rielie*u- 
le)us, it is woi’se', not. pre'e-ise'” (RiieeDoie.x 59: 43, I!)”)?), ('er- 

taiidy if e)ne is talking about spee-ies, one' ought to say species, 
ill preference to the' inde'tinite term taxon. 44ie're' are time's, 
liowever, whe'ii thei latte'r collective te'rm is pre'fei'able. Surely 
it is better to shorte'U “spe'cies, \arieties, and forms of Paincutn, 
for example, to “taxa of (or within) Panicinn.'' 4'his involves 
literary taste' and judgme'ut, which cannot be* subjected tei 
jire'e'ise rules. Scie'utists e'spee-ially in pre'.se'ut-day America - 
are not uotalile for tlu'ir tale'iits in the way of lite'rary e'xpressiou, 
and imfortunatelv we' shall have to e'udure auothe'r over-workeel 


cliclm, ranking with “the' lite'i’atui'e'. 


M (i 


worke'rs. 




anel 


a 


the 


authoi 


• 1 


8. 

i L 




If Morton’s jirote'st puts a st(tp to the' exce.ssive' 

occasion (and some' impeissible 



use of “taxon” on e'\e'rv 

« 

ones), without disc('rnme*nt or feeling for aiiiiropriateness anel 


pre'cision, he will have' accomplishe'ei a miracle'. Hut heiwever 
scanty any oiJtimism about the results, it is gooel to know 
at least one' Ame'rican liotanist has snfiicie'iit awareness and 




ceincern tei expre.ss himse'lf in print. “4’he' lite'ratnre” (groteseine 
phrase*) grows constantly more stere'oty[)e*el, more* “acc 
anel more /ennbie'-like*. 

The plural of taxon is anothe*r matte*r of lite'rary taste. The 
ofhe*ially prescribe*!! |)lnral, taxa, is of course* corree*t for l^atin 
or (Ireek. Hut in hiiiglish, taxons is to me' a meire* natural 
feirm. I prefer it, just as I j^re'fer inele*xe*s tei inelie*e*s. Neither 
feirm is either meire* eir le'ss e'eirree't than the e)th(*r. The weirel 
museum is so thoi'eintrhlv natnralizeel that almeist never de:)es 


any plural exe*e'pt mnse*nms e)e*e*ni’ in e-eimmein usage. Her¬ 
barium is a less we*ll-establislieel wore!, anel rather inconsistently, 
the usual plural is lie'rbaria. .\t time's I pi’e'ter herbariums, 
but feel nei neeel tei be e-eiiisiste'ut abeiut it. d'he e'xe*essivc popu- 
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Cody,—Di'al)a lancoolata in Ottawa District 


larity of “taxa” perhaps is syinptonuitic of two things: the 
appalling modern American eagerness to conform, and the 
chance to feel oneself a classical scholar of sorts without havnng 
to put forth any effort. Probably the most extreme example' 
of an attempt to create the appearance* of scholarship withe)ut 
any learning is the International Code eef Zoological Nomencla¬ 
ture, the maje)r portion of which now consists of “push-l)utte)n” 
instructions (often contradie'tory, freepiently incorrect, rarely 
indicativ'e of literary taste or understan'tling) abe)ut T.,atin anel 
Greek name's, for the)se igne)rant of ('lassical language's anel, 
one must a.ssume, obstinate al)OUt not trying to learn. The 
practical unworkability of the multituele e)f instructiejns has 
long been painfully evident in ze)ole)gie'al pul)lications. It is 
obvious to anyeme who tries to reael through them, but apparently 
hardly anyone really eloes. It is a pity that be)tanists are ne)t 
better aceiuainted with the Zoolejgical C'oele; they woulel ap- 
pree'iate the great superiority of their own. Se)me ejf the worst 
features of the zoological one are persistently offered for incor¬ 
poration in the botanical. Among tlu'.se ar(' proposals to lay 
down rigid regulations about the handling of Greek and Latin, 
of which the prescribed plural “taxa” is a minor example. It 
is neither necessary nor at all desirable to lay down a botanical 
(or zoological) law for all tiu' minutiae. One cannot escape 
the fact that a certain amount of literarv taste will alwavs be 

V « 

involved. Experience has already shown the impo.ssibility of 
strict regimentation. 

So:—long live taxons, whatc'ver the kind! " Lloyd 11. Shix- 

NEKS, SOUTHEHX METHODIST INIVEHSITV, DALL.\S O, TLX AS. 


Duaba laxoeolata IX THE OTTAWA DisTKK’T.' Oil Mav 23, 
1947, three immatun' specimens of an unknown >ij)('cies of 
Draba were collected on tIu' fac(' of the Pre-C'ambrian escarp¬ 
ment about t('n miU's northwi'st of the city of Ottawa. Up 
until this time only t.he ('asily recognized Draba nemorosa L. 
had been known in the vicinity of Ottawa. This, then, was a 
species new to the district, but final idi'iitification of the imma¬ 
ture specimens was not po.ssible. 

It was not until July 0, 195(1, that an opportunity arose to 

1 Contribution No. 1582 from the Botany and Plant Pathology Division, Science 
Service. Canada n<»partnient of Ai^riculture Ottawa. Ontario. 





